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SMALL SUMS FROM DONORS, 
PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC, 
FOR STERLING STEEPLE 

More than $1800 has been raised toward 
the restoration of the steeple of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) of Sterling, 
Mass., destroyed in the storm of Septem- 
ber 21. This steeple housed the “town 
clock’? which, while technically the prop- 
erty of the church, has never been referred 
to as other than such in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. 

The parish, while rich in tradition and 
extraordinary in the number of its wor- 
shipers who have rendered marked service 
to the state and nation, is probably among 
the poorest of parishes of Unitarian de- 
nomination. The loss of the steeple seemed 
little short of catastrophic when it was 
considered that many of the members of 
its congregation are farm folk of whom but 
few did not sustain property losses of 
from a few hundred to several thousand 
dollars each from the storm. 

To restore the damage it was estimated 
that the sum of between $2,000 and $3,000 
would be necessary. Money came trick- 
ling in in small sums from many donors. 
Several large individual contributions came 
from friends in Worcester and other cities, 
despite the fact that these same contribu- 
tors were paying heavily toward funds for 
the restoration of the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) of that city. 

It was perhaps noteworthy that more 
than twenty-five percent of the funds 
came from Catholics. The largest indi- 
vidual gift came from a Catholic, a native 
of Sterling, a citizen of Newton with Boston 
business and banking connections, who 
sent his check for $500 from Austria, where 
he plans to spend the winter. 

One lady who had made a substantial 
subscription sent a second check, assert- 
ing that she had gone “down town’ for 
the purpose of spending on feminine small 
vanities but instead refrained and for- 
warded the sum she felt she would have 
spent as an addition to her previous gift. 

An elderly woman in Watertown sent 
her dime by a friend. 


Many, while giving such sums as they 
felt they could afford, indicated a willing- 
ness to give more, if more be needed. The 
retired business man with a marked me- 
chanical flair who has cared for the Howard 
Clock for many years, and because of 
whose care it still retains its accuracy, sent 
in his pledge of $100. 

Thus very soon this fine old church 
structure will regain its normal appear- 


ance. 
* * 


DAVENPORT’S SEVENTIETH AND 
SNYDER’S THIRTIETH YEAR 
During the week of October 9 the Uni- 
tarian church of Davenport, Iowa, cele- 
brated its seventieth anniversary with a 
series of meetings. On Sunday morning, 


October 9, there was a service for the dedi- - 


eation of the new hymn books with a 
specially arranged musical program. On 
Tuesday, October 11, a service of history 
was conducted in the church with histori- 
cal reminiscences given by several mem- 
bers of the congregation and a historical 
address by the minister, Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder. An informal reception followed 
this meeting. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
week was the anniversary banquet held at 
the Lend-a-Hand Club on Friday eve- 
ning, October 14. Speakers representing 
many interests in the city were present and 
spoke with great appreciation and en- 
thusiasm of the church in the life of the 
community. Particular mention was made 
of the contribution of members of the 
Unitarian church to the social welfare pro- 
gram of the city of Davenport from the very 
beginnings of its organization seventy years 
ago. To this meeting Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise brought greetings from the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women and Dr. 
Everett M. Baker brought the greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
The Davenport Daily Times, commenting 
editorially the following morning, men- 
tioned the great contribution that Dr. 
Snyder, whose thirtieth anniversary in the 
ministry was also celebrated, had made to 
the life of the city in his seven years there 
and called to mind the distinctive contri- 
butions the church had made beginning with 
the time of Dr. Arthur Judy, who was so 
largely influential in bringing about the 
organization of several agencies which 
have contributed much to the enrichment 
of the cultural life of the community. 

The editorial continued: ‘‘The underly- 
ing theme of the evening, when it de- 
parted from the event which was cele- 
brated by the gathering, was one of em- 
phasis upon the imperative necessity of 
fostering the tradition of liberalism if 
America is to be spared the fate which has 
befallen religion in oppressed countries in 
Europe.” 

On Sunday morning Dr. Everett M. 
Baker preached the anniversary sermon to 
a large congregation. There was a special 
musica] program. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


November 11: Town and Gown Dance, 
40 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
November 13: Essex Unitarian Confer- 

ence at Newburyport, Mass. 

November 138: Essex Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Newburyport, Mass. 

November 13: Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence at the First Church in’ Dorchester, 
Mass. 

November 13: North Middlesex Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. at Stow, Mass. 
November 14: Metropolitan Conference in 

New York, N. Y. 

November 14: Unitarian Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

November 14: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 


* November 15: Greater Boston Federation 


of League Chapters at the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

November 15: Cape Cod Conference at 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 

November 16: Old Colony Federation of 
League Chapters at Middleboro, Mass. 

November 17: Chicago Associate Alliance 
at Chicago, Ill. 


* OF 


COOPERATIVE PREPARATION 
OF UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


A “Unitarian Round Table” is being 
broadcast each Sunday afternoon from 
KJR, one of the best Seattle stations, and is 
carrying the Unitarian message to eager 
listeners all over the Puget Sound area. 
Through the generosity of the First Chris- 
tian Church a series of fourteen broadcasts 
was made possible, running from October 
2 to January 1. 

The “Round Table” is a project of the 
men’s class of the University Unitarian 
Church. Each Sunday morning this class 
meets in the minister’s study, under the 
leadership of Rev. Alexander Winston. 
The discussion is begun by a member of 
the class, who has chosen the subject and 
prepared himself to take a leading part. 
Mr. Winston makes notes, as nearly ver- 
batim as possible, of the remarks made 
during the ensuing forty-five minutes. He 
then appoints three members of the class 
(one of whom is always the leader of that 
particular morning) to help him prepare a 
radio script on the subject of that morn- 
ing. He meets again with those three 
men, once more taking copious notes on 
their remarks. These are written into a 
round-table talk and delivered by those 
men over the air a couple of weeks later. 

Topics so far considered have been “‘The 
Fatherhood of God,” ‘The Brotherhood 
of Man,” ‘Leadership of Jesus,” ‘‘Salva- 
tion,’”’ ‘Must the World Inevitably Pro- 
gress?”’ and “‘A Criterion of Truth.” 

The advantage of such a round table is 
twofold. It spreads the good news of 
liberalism in an area which knows all too 
little about liberal faith. It also provides the 
men of the church with an opportunity 
to clarify and articulate their own ideas. 
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WE GO INTO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


AS A RESULT of the committee meetings referred to 
in these columns the other week, the American Uni- 
tarian Association has decided to send a representative 
to Czechoslovakia. He will be joined there by a rep- 
resentative of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and the two will lay the foundations for a joint 
Unitarian and Quaker venture in giving aid to our 
stricken Czech friends. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the Department 
of Foreign Relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will represent us. The Friends’ representa- 
tive is Mr. Richard Wood of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Details will be found in our news column. 

This venture, it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, is just that:a venture. That is to say, it is some- 
‘thing done on faith. We know that our fellow liberals 
in Czechoslovakia are in an almost impossible situa- 
tion. They will need all the moral support we can 
give them. In common with many of their country- 
men they may also need material aid. That aid will 
in large part be forthcoming through other sources. 

‘such as the Red Cross. But certain kinds of aid, 
largely in terms of personal service, can only be ren- 
dered by such an agency as the Unitarians and Friends 
hope to create. What they can do and how they can 
do it remains to be seen: hence this preliminary sur- 
veying of the field. 

The undertaking is also a venture of faith in the 
matter of means. Not only the money—some thou- 
sands—necessary to carry on the work when it is ini- 
tiated but the smaller sum—in the hundreds—neces- 
sary to bring Dr. Dexter to Czechoslovakia and back, 
is money not now in the hands of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. All available Association funds are 
already earmarked. This money must be raised. 

It is to be hoped that a generous response will 
greet this determination of the American Unitarian 
Association to come to the aid of our stricken brothers. 
That our venture is made in cooperation with the 
Friends’ Service Committee ought to insure an even 
greater generosity than if it were a venture solely of our 
own. For with that collaboration the prospects of our 
doing the greatest possible good are enlarged and the 
collaboration has a worth in itself: it is a stage, we 
might also say, in a closer intimacy between two 
bodies with similar aims and ideals. 


_FREE SPEECH UPHELD 


FEDERAL JUDGE WILLIAM CLARK has en- 
joined Jersey City from interfering with the rights of 
- free speech because the speakers are members of the 
C. 1.0. The suit brought by that body and the Civil 
Liberties Union has resulted in a decision that really 
canvasses-the merits of the case and that is sweepingly 


in favor of the plaintiffs. The decision also lays down 
a rule which has been violated pretty much all over 
the country: to wit, that a town or city or county, or 
for that matter a group of individuals, is not asovereign 
nation and that therefore the right to deport does not 
rest with it. Deporting is a measure which only the 
nation can legally undertake—and even the nation 
cannot banish people who are its citizens. Deporta- 
tion is a measure applicable only to aliens. 

The decision dealt with the rights of free speech 
and the practical limitations—due to the necessity to 
regulate the life of streets and public places—that must 
be recognized as hedging the right. As that (and not 
communism, as Mayor Hague pretended) was the 
issue, the court dealt with that question and not with 
communism. However, Judge Clark has a sense of 
values and of humor, and he remarked, near the end 
of the decision: ‘““We hope that our failure to mention 
Jersey City’s form of allergy has been noticed. It had 
reference to a supposed doctrinal infection of the plain- 
tiffs or some of them.”” Himself dissenting vigorously 
from those ideas, the judge nevertheless held that any 
attempt to quarantine them was impossible: ideas 
were not Japanese beetles. 

Coming right on the heels of the New Jersey State 
Supreme Court’s dismissal of Norman Thomas’s 
appeal, this is not only a substantial victory for free 
speech but a dramatic one: and therefore all the more 
effective 


MAXWELL SAVAGE: COUNSELOR 


DR. MAXWELL SAVAGE of the First Church in 
Worcester has consented to act as a volunteer, part- 
time regional counselor for the Southern New England 
Council of Unitarian Church Conferences. Upon his 
consent being given the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion appointed him its regional director for the same 
district. Thus, after long discussion, a step has been 
taken in Unitarian organization which was strongly 
recommended by the Appraisal Commission some 
years ago. Half of our churches in the entire country 
are in the Southern New England region, and, in the 
past, the very fact that they were so numerous and all 
of them so near to the national headquarters has 
hidden, so to speak, the advantages to be gained from 
regional autonomy and cooperation. Under this new 
set-up problems of church extension, missionary work, 
religious education, and adult education, the extension 
of help by stronger to weaker churches in a district, 
can all be tackled by the churches most immediately 
concerned. 

Although Dr. Savage is at all times a busy man 
and will be for the next few months an exceptionally 
busy man—what is happening in his parish is told in 
this issue—he has volunteered his services as regional 
counselor and director. He assumes, of course, that it 
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will be understood that his own parish has the first 
call upon his time. But he has consented to allocate a 
definite part of each month’s time to the needs of the 
conference. A man better qualified by temperament 
and experience to function in this office it would have 
been hard to find. 


THIS IS NOT NEWS 


WHEN THE MAN bites the dog it is news, according 
to the old formula. When the first sit-down strike 
was staged it was front page news. But any strike is 
news. Apparently the criterion is not only novelty— 
for strikes are an old story—but violence or the possi- 
bility of violence, and there is always that possibility 
in a strike. 

Hence, if you give anyone the word association 
test and ask them what comes into mind when you 
say C. I. O. they will answer “sit-down,” “Lewis,” 
“automobiles,” and so forth. 

Which is all very unfortunate, for striking is not 
the function of a union. What do the unions and their 
executive officers do when they are not striking? No- 
body knows—if he depends on the newspapers, because 
sane everyday constructive activities are not news. 

We did not have any idea ourselves of the con- 
structive activities of unions until we read the October 
and November issues of Readers’ Digest.. In October 
the editor gives us excerpts from the C. I. O.’s official 
handbook entitled ‘‘Production Problems.”’ Not the 
production of trouble, but the production of goods by 
the employers for whom the unionists work. This 
book actually teaches the workers how to cooperate 
with management to produce more goods. It contains 
instances of what can be done. Union workers’ sug- 
gestions, for example, saved the Jacques Kahn Mirror 
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Company of New York twenty percent in manufactur- 
ing cost and thirty-five percent in power plant cost. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, the Canadian National, and 
the Chicago & Northwestern railroads have also bene- 
fited greatly through the system of union cooperation. 
The union plan is to establish a research committee, 
let it survey the possibilities and then approach the 
employer to ask if he will cooperate in putting them 
into effect. The booklet has this sentence: “It may 
take time to educate more employers to such an un- 
derstanding.”” We do not doubt it. 

In the November number of Readers’ Digest the 
same theme is treated, this time with extracts from an 
article in Factory Management and Maintenance by its 
assistant editor. He gives a number of examples of 
union cooperation. In one of them a factory was 
actually saved from closing by the volunteered action 
of the union in reorganizing their work and taking a 
temporary pay cut. In another example, union 
workers through their technical staff saved a manu- 
facturer a law suit and gained him a $40,000 refund 
through their expert aid in settling a dispute over a 
press which was not up to specifications. Another 
instance is of an old nonunion clothing firm which 
seemed about to fail as a result of the 1932 depression. 
A new production manager was engaged. He looked 
over the situation and threatened to resign unless the 
plant were organized by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. He knew that they knew how to install ef- 
ficiency methods. | 

And now, if we hear a voice from a remote corner 
on the right asking what business it is of ours to set 
forth as news what the daily papers do not regard as 
news, let us suggest that those examples might come 
in rather handy to any exponent of liberal religion who 
asked what we mean by our oft-used phrase “the 
brotherhood of man.”’ 


Revolution — Table d’Hote or a la Carte? 


OHN STRACHEY’S soul, like John Brown’s, 
goes marching on (even if his body is temporarily 
; immobilized. ‘(Hope in America: The Struggle 
for Power in the United States’”” (Modern Age Books, 
50 cents) is having a very satisfactory sale, part of 
which the publishers admit is due to the fine adver- 
tising campaign for the book put on by the-State 
Department. 

But if Mr. Strachey’s presence in this country is 
considered undesirable his book, one would think, 
must be equally undesirable. Surely it is both a 
patriotic and religious duty, then, to neutralize as far 
as we can its insidious influences. It occurs to us that 
the best way to do this is not merely to review the 
book but to compare its teachings with those economic 
teachings which are more aligned with American 
ideas. And every reader will admit that no better foil 
to Mr. Strachey’s economic teachings could be used 
than a work entitled “‘A Positive Program for Laissez 
Faire: Some Proposals for a Liberal Economic Policy”’ 
by Henry C. Simons (Public Policy Pamphlets: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 25 cents). It is now some 
months since we read this work and some of its details 
are no longer fresh in our memory. But we can think 


of nothing better with which to confront a communist 
and an admittedly amateur economist than a book 
devoted to laissez faire written by a professional 
economist. 

As we begin our task, however, we experience a 
sudden qualm. If Mr. Simons really believes in 
laissez faire why does he want to make “some pro- 
posals’’? We can assure Mr. Simons right now that if 
he plays any tricks on us some of our more conservative 
readers will be considerably annoyed with him. 

But first let us examine Mr. Strachey. Our first 
impression is one of disappointment. The roaring 
lion, held not only metaphorically but almost literally 
behind iron bars on Ellis Island, has apparently let out 
his roaring concession to the Civil Liberties Union, 
and he is positively cooing. He is all for the New 
Deal and pays several compliments to Mr. Roosevelt. 
To be sure, he does not think it will work forever— 
but admits it is the only thing to do today. At first, he 
says, 4 could not make out whether Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy pointed in a progressive direction or not. .. . 

“I think, however, that, as the years have gone by, 
a definite and coherent economic policy has emerged 
out of these somewhat chaotic beginnings. It is now 
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possible to see that the effective part of the economic 
policy of the two Roosevelt administrations has simply 
been to distribute many billions of dollars of purchas- 
ing power to the mass of the population, as an addi- 
tion, or supplement, to what they receive by way of 
wages. (I am now speaking, let it be understood, of 
the strictly economic measures of the administration; 
Iam leaving aside such important and valuable 
measures as the Wagner Act... .) If you examine 
the real economic effect of the work schemes, the relief 
schemes, the various . . . . schemes you will see that 
what they all really amount to is the giving of a great 
deal of money to various sections of the population. 

“Now I submit to the readers of this book that to 
give money to the mass of the American people is not 
at all a bad economic policy either.”’ 

The author’s point, of course, being that unless 
the people have purchasing power the capitalist system 
will not work. 

But he next makes the point that this method of 
pumping the system can only be a temporary one. 
Mr. Strachey canvasses the three ways through which 
distribution can take place: loans to employers for 
expansion of plant, public works, direct distribution 
to consumers. He exposes what we would all admit 
are the ultimate impossibilities of these schemes. 
What else can be done? Capitalism itself supplies 
the answer: the expansion of foreign markets, which 
leads, of course, to imperialism. Mr. Strachey has 
no difficulty in showing the impossibilities there. And 
that chapter being written, he turns to the “hope”’ of 
his title: and that hope is expressed in terms of Russian 


. communism. 


Russia is a Two-Edged Argument 


Alas, Mr. Strachey, we fear that the American 
people will refuse to hope—on your terms. Frankly, 
Mr. Strachey, we are all afraid of Russian communism. 
To be sure, as you say, we are prejudiced because we 
have read anti-Soviet propaganda; people have lied 
to us about Soviet life. True, Mr. Strachey, but when 
we read in our newspapers, as we did recently, that 
Stalin has ordered a purge of the purgers—whom he 
accused of criminal cruelty in their purging zeal— 
we cannot help but draw conclusions. And not only 
we laymen but scholarly socialists who have as strong 
a will to believe in the matter of Russia as you can 
have draw the same conclusions. Thus Reinhold 
Niebuhr, writing in the summer number of Radical 
Religion, discusses the army purges. 

Here is one sentence: “‘Five of the eight generals 
who sat as military court and condemned the first eight 
generals have disappeared.”” And in another column 
of the same issue he says: “In some respects this turn 
of events in Russia is more disheartening than the 
slow suicide of Europe. We had reason to expect the 
gradual self-destruction of a capitalistic society. The 
growth of political tyranny in a socialist society is really 

~a more tragic fact. It is like the premature death of 
an infant rather than death which follows senescence.” 

Doubting Mr. Strachey’s panacea, however, should 
not blind us to the value of his critical strictures on 
our present-day set-up. One remark he makes is 
especially significant. Discussing the school which 
advocates high wages, paid by enlightened employers, 


as a cure for our economic stagnation, he argues that 
high wages cannot be paid because the big enterprises 
of today are so heavily capitalized that by the time 
the interest on bonds and stock is paid there is not 
much left for wages. 

Which gives us a natural transition into the sub- 
ject of capitalism and a chance to bow Mr. Strachey 
out of the office with our refusal to buy his revolu- 
tionary bill of goods. 


The Liberal Answer 


“A Positive Program for Laissez Faire: Some 
Proposals for a Liberal Economic Policy” is by one of 
the younger economists of the University of Chicago, 
Henry C. Simons, and is in a series, “‘Public Policy 
Pamphlets” edited by Prof. Harry D. Gideonse. Mr. 
Simons at once gets us into an atmosphere quite 
alien to that of our revolutionary friends. Instead of a 
class conflict he sees in America almost a “natural’’ 
united front: 

“There is in America no important disagreement 
as to the proper objectives of economic policy—larger 
real income, greater regularity of production and em- 
ployment, reduction of inequality, preservation of 
democratic institutions. The real issues have to do 
merely with means, not with ends (or intentions); but 
the future of our civilization hangs in balance as these 
issues are decided; and those whom the recent crisis 
has brought to positions of political and intellectual 
leadership seem to lack insight as to the nature of our 
economic ills or the effects of their own prescriptions.” 

This is, indeed, a defense of “traditional liberal- 
ism.’ The author notes to begin with that, however 
you may condemn capitalism, capitalism and de- 
mocracy have, as a matter of fact, grown up together. 
He holds, too, that. none of our other freedoms— 
presumably he means of motion, of speech, of thought 
—can exist if we do not have freedom of enterprise. 
By freedom of enterprise Mr. Simons does not mean 
anarchic freedom on the part of business men to do 
what they please: the popular notion of laissez faire. 
The state does have the job of maintaining ‘“‘the kind 
of legal and institutional framework within which 
competition can function effectively as an agency of 
control.”” To many readers that will sound like a 
return to “normalcy” and to some like a return to 
ruthless competition and cut rate prices, to open shop 
and sweat shop and all that they abhor in the present 
system. But the argument does not develop that way. 
Indeed there is a story that when a colleague of the 
author, Professor Charles E. Merriam, read this 
pamphlet he remarked, ‘‘When the business men read 
this they will say, ‘If this be laissez faire give us so- 
cialism.’ ”’ 

For by freedom of business enterprise Mr. Simons 
means only freedom to enjoy a free market: that is, 
unregulated prices. Such freedom saves an enormous 
amount of planning and controlling and cumbrous 
attempts to deal with monopolies. But it does not 
mean that the state must be “‘static,’’ passive or weak. 
It emphatically means that no business man can ask 
the state to build a tariff wall for him: the rich man 
who says the poor will be pauperized by government 
grants of money may himself be living in a glass house. 
If he benefits from a tariff Mr. Simons would deny his 
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right to complain of his poorer brother’s lack of inde- 
pendence. 

In short, this new liberalism would abolish the 
tariff; it would abolish monopolies in all those activities 
where competition redounds to the public good. But 
how about “natural monopolies’? Regulate them? 
No, says Mr. Simons, it cannot be done. Have out- 
right government ownership and operation: of rail- 
roads, public utilities and any other forms of activities 
where competition is impracticable. 


A Plan to Balance Society 


But how about the socialist argument that private 
enterprise leads to—well, everything that Mr. Strachey 
says it leads to—ultimately, of course, to cyclical de- 
pressions? Mr. Simons answers that the responsibility 
for depressions rests with the failure of the state to 
regulate the circulating medium: 

“We should characterize as insane a government 
policy of alternately expanding rapidly and contract- 
ing precipitously the quantity of paper money in cir- 
culation—as a malevolent dictator easily could do, 
first issuing currency to cover fiscal deficits, and then 
retiring currency from surplus revenues. Yet that is 
essentially the kind of monetary policy which actually 
obtains, by virtue of usurpation by private institutions 
(deposit banks) of the basic state function of providing 
the medium of circulation (and of private ‘cash’ re- 
serves). It is no exaggeration to say that the major 
proximate factor in the present crisis is commercial 
banking. This is not to say that private bankers are 
to blame for our plight; they have only played the 
game (and not unfairly, on the whole) under the pre- 
posterous rules laid down by governments—rules which 
mean evasion or repudiation by governments of one 
of their crucial responsibilities. Everywhere one hears 
assertions of the failure of competitive controls, of the 
chaos of unplanned economy, when the chaos arises 
from reliance by the state upon competitive controls 
in a field (currency) where they cannot possibly work. 
Laissez faire, to repeat, implies a division of tasks be- 
tween competitive and political controls; and the 
failure of the system, if it has failed, is properly to be 
regarded as a result of the failure of the state, especially 
with respect to money, to do its part.” 

Mr. Simons then goes on to suggest a possible 
liberal policy which would embrace the elimination of 
monopoly; a federal monetary authority and- the 
abolishment of private deposit banking on the basis of 
fractional reserves; drastic changes in the whole tax 
system with a view to reducing social inequalities 
through progressive taxation (sometimes vulgarly 
known as “soaking the rich’’) with the personal income 
tax as its predominant element; gradual withdrawal 
of all tariff subsidies; and, finally, “limitation upon 
the squandering of our resources in advertising and 
selling activities.” 

It is obvious that to do all of that means to stage 
something very near to a revolution—only it will be a 
la carte instead of the table d’hote kind urged by the 
communists. 

Discriminating restaurant patrons, as a matter of 
fact, do prefer to order a la carte. To recommend Mr. 
Simons’ proposals, however, is no part of the respon- 
sibility of the editor of a religious newspaper. Indeed 


religious newspapers in the past have often been criti- 
cized when they did dare to recommend specific eco- 
nomic measures. 

Our own reason, however, for this contrasting of 
one kind of revolution with another and more widely 
publicized one is this: that what Mr. Strachey and Mr. 
Simons are both talking about is really the brother- 
hood of man and how to make it more real. If it be 
true that communism is unworkable without involving 
human slavery—and the burden of proof is still on the 
communists, more than ever since the latest develop- 
ments of purging in Russia—then it is a tragic thing 
that the believers in free enterprise have left their 
advocacy to such men as Mr. Landon and Mr. Hoover: 
politicians and therefore interested parties. It is 
tragic that a member of the Y. P. R. U. or the U. F. 
S. J. wishing to find proposed “solutions” of our 
economic troubles can only find those of the socialists 
and “planners.’’ Are the upholders of individualism 
simply going to let things go by default? We are, we 
admit, ignorant of economics. Therefore it may not 
mean much when we say that this pamphlet of Pro- 
fessor Simons is the only intellectually respectable de- 
fense of liberalism—as a way of social justice—that we 
have seen. 

Of course, the reactionary will not like it. He 
will say that as a foil to John Strachey Mr. Simons is 
not good—that we ought to feel annoyed with him. 
And if you have always thought that laissez faire 
meant ‘‘the devil take the hindmost”’ and now find 
that it is not incompatible with government ownership 
and management of railways and power plants, you 
may well be annoyed. 

And it is, of course, annoying to discover that the 
only way to avoid a communistic, radical revolution is 
to stage a capitalistic, conservative revolution. Still, 
at that, it might be amusing. In a recent number of 
The Christian Leader Victor Yarros says: “The way to 
preserve the institutions and values attacked by the 
communists, syndicalists, anarchists, or what not, is 
to refute their arguments in debate and demonstrate 
the superiority of the principles cherished by the 
majority of Americans.”” Then why not a Young 
People’s Liberal League, a Young People’s Free Trade 
League, and so on? Is it simply because those sub- 
jects are so much more prosaic than communism? Bet- 


ter good prose, however, than bad poetry. 
Lod. 


* oO * 


REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
(A Biblical Motif) 


Arnold Ljungdal in Bonniers Literara Magasin 


A languishing campfire on the wilderness’s edge 

Where the darkness tarries over endless thousands of miles. 
The weak flame flares from time to time 

And shines on a group of three at rest. 

Three fugitives in the silent immense night, 

They sink in weariness beside the glow: 

A homeless man, a new born babe, and his mother. 

And all around them desolation and death. 

Here streams no scriptural light in the sky 

And no dream gilds their rags. 

Yet shall this memory forever before our eyes 

Stand as a picture of redemption from force and terror. 
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Worcester Citizens Break all Records in Assuring 


Rebuilding of First Church 


Maxwell Savage 


KNOW that it has existed in other times and places, 
but in my own personal experience I have never 


known so fine a spirit of quiet victory over disas- 


ter as has been and still is being shown here. 

On September 21 a gale, whose gusts were of- 
ficially recorded as 110 miles an hour, swept over our 
church. Those who 
were watching tell me 
that the roof close to 
the tower first began to 
lift, then the tower with 
its beautiful Wren 
steeple began to sway. 
The great bell, cast by 
Holbrook whose grand- 
father was an appren- 
tice of Paul Revere, 
rang, softly at first, 
then louder and louder, 
as it tolled the knell of 
its own apparent doom. 

In fifteen minutes 
came the crash. Tower 
and spire, yielding at 
last to one terrific blow, 
were driven down upon 
the broad roof which 
in its collapse dragged 
the side walls after it, 
leaving only the facade 
standing erect above 
the ruin. The Casa- 
vant organ, which was 
fortunately directly un- 
der the tower, was un- 
hurt, as were the lovely 
rosewood pulpit, the 
tablets to former min- 
isters, and the gallery 
clock which survived 
the fire of 1849. All 
these will take their 
accustomed places in 
the new building, and 
the bell, undamaged in 
its fall, will ring out 
again from the new 
belfry. For the church 
will rise again. 

The spirit of these 
people is not daunted. 
By these acts they have 
proved themselves. 

In one day after 
the crash, the pruden- 
tial committee met and 
voted unanimously and 
eagerly to rebuild if 

the parish agreed. 


In one week the parish met and with little talk 
and much determination, taking the outcome for 
granted, agreed. 

In one month, with no “build-up,” the money 
needed, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, was 
pledged, not by a few, but by hundreds and hundreds. 


One man who had 
suffered personal loss 
from the storm said 
that he considered him- 
self fortunate in be- 
longing to a group of 
Unitarians who were 
to build a church in- 
stead of inheriting one. 
One woman of modest 
salary wrote, “If our 
ancestors could build 
from a fire, certainly 
we can build from a 
fall. I am giving up a 
trip planned for next 
summer and _ offering 
my two hundred for 
whatever is to be 
erected.’’ Another who 
could not possibly give 
money sent in her old 
gold heirlooms. All, 
rich and poor alike, 
have shown the same 
spirit. Letters have 
been received from near 
and far, from people 
whom this church has 
served in previous 
years, and from many 
non - Unitarians who 
have wanted to have a 
part in the restoration 
of the beautiful old 
landmark which they 
have loved and appre- 
ciated. 

Families identified 
with this church for 
generations and others 
who of late years have 
found their faith re- 
flected and magnified 
here, all, all together 
have joined hands and 
hearts to the end that 
our church shall rise 
again. 

It was only on 
October 19 that the 
many devoted workers, 
men and women under 
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wise leadership, went out to get the money needed. 
They had but to receive, not to persuade. And now 
although the amount sought is offered, the books re- 
main open until we make sure that all who care to 
have a part in building the new church shall have 
been heard from. 

In the new cornerstone will be a list of all the 
donors, the amounts of their gifts omitted. Thus 
even the children of the church school will grow up 
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to feel that they have had a share in the rearing 
of their church and that their names will be pre- 
served. 

So, due to a spirit too deep to show much emo- 
tion but determined not to be defeated, a spirit loyal 
to religion, the spirit of the true church-invisible, the 
visible church will reappear on Court Hill with all the 
beauty of its old lines to give to the coming generations 
as it has to the past and the present ones. 


Christian Temple, Schenectady, New York 


Enters American Unitarian Assocation 


Independent Church of German Protestant origin has had picturesque 
history of progress away from authority 


HRISTIAN TEMPLE, Schenectady, founded by 
evangelical Germans and with an adventurous 
history behind it, has joined the American Uni- 

tarian Association. The services which formally 
marked the act were held on the evening of Wednes- 
day, October 19. Frederick May Eliot gave the wel- 
come of the Association and delivered the address of 
the occasion. Close to two hundred people attended 
the meeting. 

Prior to the service both Schenectady churches 
held their annual fall dinners, seventy being present 
at Christian Temple and one hundred at All Souls’ 
Church. 

Dr. Eliot spoke in the afternoon on ‘“‘Plans for the 
Regional Development of Unitarian Work’ at a tea 
given for him by Mrs. Philip L. Alger, regional di- 
rector of the General Alliance, and again at the dinner 
at All Souls’ Church he spoke on “The Work of the 
American Unitarian Association.” 

The service at Christian Temple in the evening 
opened with the invocation by Rev. Robert Weston, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, who has been serving 
also as minister of Christian Temple since last March. 
Edwin Shafer, president of Christian Temple, wel- 
comed Dr. Eliot and the members and representatives 
of other churches, and gave the history of the church, 
after which Mr. Weston read the statement of pur- 
pose from the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association. Thomas Linville, president of the First 
Unitarian Society of Schenectady, brought greetings 
and a welcome to Christian Temple from All Souls’ 
Church; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker brought the greet- 
ings of the Albany church and of the Mohawk Valley 
Conference, and Dr. Eliot welcomed the Christian 
Temple into the Unitarian fellowship on behalf of the 
Unitarian churches of America and gave the address, 
“The Message of Liberal Religion for These Times.”’ 

Dr. Eliot reviewed the pessimism of our times, its 
loss of faith in man and democracy, in liberty and in 
education, and then, showing the folly of such pessi- 
mism, he pointed out the need of a religion embodying 
and supporting faith in these principles. This is the 
nature of liberal religion. ‘‘We of the liberal churches,”’ 
he said, “are pledged to the promotion of precisely 
the kind of religion that our generation needs.” 

In reviewing the history of Christian Temple, Mr. 


Shafer said in part: ““This evening is an occasion of joy 
and significance to us, marking a great step forward in 
the history of our church and the broadening of our 
fellowship by linking us to other liberal churches of 
our nation. Yet it is no departure from our past, for 
this is the direction in which our faces have been set for 
many years. 

“The beginning of our society dates from the 
middle of the last century, when for many years it 
had been the earnest desire of many Germans of Prot- 
estant faith to found ‘a true Evangelical Church’ for 
their people in this city. This long cherished hope was 
at last fulfilled when the Honorable Rev. William 
Wolff, assisted by the Honorable Reverend Drury, 
gave an address in the Second Protestant Dutch 
Church in Albany on a Sunday preceding Christmas in 
1853. Directly after the sermon a deputation of 
Schenectady evangelical friends who were present 
submitted a petition to Rev. Mr. Seelye and Rev. 
William Wolff, requesting to have Rev. Mr. Wolff 
sent to us at Schenectady asa missionary. Our request 
was not only readily complied with, but to our grati- 
tude the First Reformed Church offered us their 
church as a place of worship. Under the direction of 
Mr. Wolff our petition was presented to the Reformed 
Classis meeting in Schenectady April 1854, and as a 
result the congregation was organized as the Third 
Evangelical Protestant Dutch Reformed Church of 
Schenectady with Rev. William Wolff as pastor. 

“In December of that year Mr. Wolff was called to 
Croghen and New Bremen, Jefferson County, and the 
congregation was left without a leader. A petition was 
drafted and forwarded to the Reformed Classis asking 
that the congregation be permitted to engage as its 
pastor William Frederick Schwilk, who for some time 
had been active in the church as school teacher and 


‘musical director, his salary to be four hundred dol- 
lars a year paid in four equal instalments. 


“Mr. Schwilk, having passed the required ex- 
amination for the ministry, now became the pastor. 
The attention of the congregation was now directed to 
the task of getting a suitable place of worship of its 
own. The old Lancaster schoolhouse on North College 
Street, later known as the Union School, was bought 
for $1,020, June 1, 1855. The lower story was re- 
built for a place of worship and the upper story for 
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school purposes, and Pastor Schwilk declared, ‘Yes, 
the sparrow hath found a house and the swallow a nest 
for herself.’ 
“Fourteen years later the congregation had grown 
too large for its first home, however, and two lots were 
purchased from the Steers estate on North College 
Street and the present church erected at a cost of about 
$6,000, most of the work of building and even the mak- 
ing of furniture being done by the members themselves. 
“About this time, however, Pastor Schwilk, a 
close student of the Scripture, became acquainted with 
Rey. Christopher Hoffman, president of the Temple 
Society in Palestine. As an ardent believer in the 
gathering of God’s people according to prophecy as 
held by the Temple Society, Mr. Schwilk led a large 
number of his people to share his views and convic- 
tions. A long and heated controversy followed be- 
tween himself and the Reformed Classis concerning 
the fundamental principles of the Christian faith, in 
which he rejected all dogmatic teachings. The result 
was not only disruption between his church and the 
Reformed Classis but the discarding of the name 
‘Third Evangelical Protestant Dutch Reformed Church’ 
and the adoption, as they believed, of a new and 
better one, ‘The Temple Gemeinde’ or ‘Temple Con- 
gregation,’ a name more expressive of their aim. 


To Liberalism Through Prophecy 


“This step on the part of Rev. Mr. Schwilk 
brought forth a storm of protest among the members 
of his church. The pastor’s summary rejection of all 
dogmatic teachings not only led to the resignation of 
many members but also to the severing of relations 
with the Reformed Synod. Having declared itself as 
an independent church, the Temple Congregation 
entered upon an independent struggle for existence 
which has continued even to the present day. 

“After that memorable declaration of 1868 by the 
pastor and the loyal members of his church, Rev. Mr. 
Schwilk faithfully labored for another twenty-two 
years, until in broken health he felt compelled to re- 
sign, and Rev. Fred C. Fink, who had grown up as a 
member of the church, was called as his successor 
from a pastorate in Brooklyn. This occurred on the 
first day of October, 1890. Rev. Mr. Schwilk’s pas- 
torate had lasted thirty-five years. 

“During Mr. Fink’s ministry the church steadily 
grew more liberal. The services were changed to 
English, and the name of the society was changed to 
‘Christian Temple.’ Orthodox practices were dropped 
and about twenty years ago the Unitarian hymnal was 
adopted as the hymnal of the church. Mr. Fink’s pas- 
torate lasted until his death in February, 1938, a 
period of forty-eight years. Following Mr. Fink’s 
death, consultations which Mr. Fink had suggested 
were held with Rev. Robert Weston of All Souls’ 
Church and in March, with the consent of the trustees 
of All Souls’ Church, he consented to become acting 
minister of Christian Temple as well as of All Souls’ 
Church, the services of Christian Temple being now 
fixed at 10 a. m. on Sundays to avoid conflict with the 
services of All Souls’ Church. 

“On June 26, 1938, the congregation voted unani- 
mously to associate with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Our society will keep its present name and, 


i 


while entering the association of Unitarian churches, 
it will be none the less as free and independent as it 
has been in the past, since all churches in the American 
Unitarian Association have this independence. The 
bylaws of the Association begin with a declaratory 
resolution which states that “The Association is a volun- 
tary organization of churches’ who ‘in thus associating 
themselves abrogate no part of their independent au- 
tonomy.’ It is because this freedom is a vital part of 
the Unitarian tradition as well as ours, because we 
wish to strengthen our common work in that tradition 
and be in our turn strengthened by it, that we have 
associated ourselves thus with the other free churches 
of the land. 

“Therefore as president of Christian Temple, the 
free people of a free church, it gives me a deep satis- 
faction to welcome as our guests tonight the friendly 
people of Schenectady, and particularly the representa- 
tives of the Unitarian churches of Albany, Schenec- 
tady and the Mohawk Valley, fellow custodians with 
us of the great tradition of the free and scientific spirit 
in religion; and to welcome above all Dr. Eliot, presi- 
dent of that association of free churches, now our 
association, in which we are proud to take our place. 

“We believe that this meeting marks the beginning 
of an abiding friendship among our churches, a closer 
cooperation and fellowship to which we of Christian 
Temple hope to contribute our full share.” 

Christian Temple has a present membership of 
ninety-five members. It has a bible class which meets 
at 11 a.m. Sundays and, although there is at present no 
children’s Sunday school, one is now being organized. 
The building is in the heart of the old residential dis- 
trict of Schenectady, about one minute’s walk from 
the intersection of Union Street and Erie Boulevard, 
two of the city’s main thoroughfares, and about five 
minutes by auto from All Souls’ Church. 

* * * 


COOPERATIVE BOOK BUYERS REJECT SELECTION 
PLAN 


Democracy in books, was the answer of Cooperative Book 
Club members who replied to a recent questionnaire, “‘Should 
the Cooperative Book Club offer selected books at special prices?”’ 
Seventy-four percent of the club’s members indicated a strong 
preference for books of their own choosing. 

“The results of the Cooperative Book Club survey,’ ob- 
serves Harry A. Overstreet, president of the Club, “‘indicate 
that at least one segment of the reading population is tired of the 
emphasis upon a few titles and objects to having its literature fed 
it by a spoon.” 

Hitler’s book burning legions have challenged to a surprising 
degree the world’s apostles of free will, say the Cooperative Book 
Club’s officers, who point out that students of book distribution 
have, however, long criticized “‘best-sellerism.’’ Catholic readers 
seemed especially opposed to the monthly selection plan for 
books, and the percentage of those who indicated in the ques- 
tionnaires that they wished to make their own book choices 
seemed highest wherever the cooperative movement was strongest. 

The Cooperative Book Club members who were the sub- 
ject of the survey are residents of every state in the U. S. as well 
as of Europe, Asia, and the Orient. Their club, organized for 
cooperative purchasing, and centrally located in the publishing 
district of New York City (118 East 28 Street), operates on a non- 
profit basis in accordance with the Rochdale principles of co- 
operation and returns all savings to the members in proportion 
to their purchases. Each member has only one vote in the Club’s 
government regardless of the number of shares he may own. 
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The Family Circle 


OTHER REALITIES AT BERCHTES- 
GADEN 


To the Editor: 

In the article, “Realities at Berchtes- 
gaden,” October 27th issue of The Chris- 
tian Register, Rev. A. Powell Davies de- 
fends Mr. Chamberlain’s recent exploits 
by demonstrating that Great Britain was 
in an appalling situation where there was 
no choice beyond the choice between two 
evils. 

Mr. Davies, however, apparently over- 
looks the crucial question which, when an- 
swered, leaves Mr. Chamberlain utterly 
bereft of justification. That crucial ques- 
tion is this: What sort of foreign policy was 
it that brought Great Britain to a situa- 
tion in which she was compelled to choose 
between yielding to the brutal demands 
of a fanatic or accepting war? 

The answer is that it was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy of ‘‘appeasing the dictators.”’ 
“Appeasement” is a high-sounding word 
for a technique which brought about the 
sabotaging of the League of Nations, the 
destruction in Spain, the surrender of 
Austria and Sudetenland to the fascists, 
not to mention the ignominy of the war in 
China! 

Underlying this policy of treacherous 
appeasement, however, are the dual fears 
by which Mr. Chamberlain and the Clive- 
den set and the British ruling class are 
beset. First, by yielding to the fascists, 
British national and imperial interests are 
increasingly threatened; second, by block- 
ing fascist aggression British class interests 
are jeopardized by the probable spread of 
leftist movements. Mr. Chamberlain, as 
between sacrificing the welfare of the class 
to which he belongs on the one hand, and 
the nation to which he belongs on the other 
hand, chooses to sacrifice the national wel- 
fare. But ultimately the preservation of the 
interests of the ruling class depends upon 
the preservation of the national welfare. Yet 
the dictators, as they grow stronger, will 
more seriously menace the national in- 
terests of Great Britain, and will be pre- 
vented from taking them over only by war. 
Hence, whichever choice Mr. Chamber- 
lain makes, he must ultimately lose. He 
believes at present that leftist movements 
constitute a more serious threat than fas- 
cist nations; and that fact is the key to his 
foreign policy. 

There is irony in the probability that, 
had the League of Nations been made to 
work effectively, and fascist coups fore- 
stalled, the imperial interests of the British 
ruling class might have been indefinitely 
preserved. There is further irony in the 
fact that France and Britain, who 
subdued and humiliated a democratic 
German government until it was forced out 
of power, are now subdued and humiliated 


by the fascist German government which 
they did so much to help into power. 
When German democracy called for real 
appeasement France and Britain refused 
concessions; when German fascism called 
for strong collective action under the 
League Covenant, Britain and Francé 
killed the League and sought appeasement. 

Briefly, it is a shortsighted interpreta- 
tion of Chamberlain’s most recent ap- 
peasement of a dictator which isolates the 
Munich fiasco from the earlier events which 
virtually made it inevitable; it is even 
more shortsighted not to recognize that 
the Munich accord merely laid the basis for 
a war of worse proportions. At least, 
Chamberlain and Daladier recognize this, 
if the terrific impetus given to French and 
British rearmament means anything. 

W. Ellis Davies. 


* * 


WELL, HERE’S HOPING! 


To the Editor: 

After the pages of screeching, screaming 
and distorted propaganda on the recently 
past European situation, it is refreshing to 
read the informed article entitled ‘““The 
Realities at Berchtesgaden” by Rey. A. 
Powell Davies in the issue of The Christian 
Register of October 27. 

Generally speaking, his views harmonize 
completely with those of informed persons 
at Washington, although each person will 
place different emphasis on different phases 
of the subject. For example, it might be 
said in stronger terms that the policy of 
Russia was to wait until the European 
nations should have bled each other white 
and then to spread communism all over the 
land. As a military aid to Britain and 
France, she was rejected as worthless for 
reasons that are too lengthy to discuss 
here. 

A ruinous war to enforce the rulership of 
Slavie Czechs over 3,500,000 Germans and 
1,000,000 Hungarians, contrary to Wil- 
son’s policy of self-determination, was 
deemed by Britain to be morally wrong. 
In 1918-19 the Sudeten Germans sub- 
mitted numerous petitions to Paris not to 
be included in the newly considered 
Czechoslovak Republic and the latter’s 
leaders expressed willingness that they 
should be kept out; despite which, for 
British-French policies of expediency, those 
requests were denied. They would recog- 
nize only force to correct this wrong; this 
Hitler developed. 

The British navy would have been 
largely useless in a central European war; 
the French would have been held back at 
the Siegfried line; and the taking over of 
Sudetenland would have been a fait ac- 
compli a considerable time before the 
western powers could have done anything 
effective. The map on which Hitler based 


his demands was precisely the ethnological 
map of its own citizenry compiled and pub- 
lished by the Czechoslovak Republic in 
1926; all the parties knew this and dispute 
as to the future boundary lines was largely 
avoided from the beginning. 

Britain warned the Czechs a dozen times: 
that she would not fight to protect their 
boundaries. History does not. afford a 
single instance of a nation fighting for 
another nation without the former’s in- 
terests being seriously affected. France’s 
policies were controlled largely by leftist 
(or communistic) views. ‘As recent state— 
ments of both Hitler and Daladier reveal, 
there is really no serious enmity between: 
the German and French people at this 
time. 

Already the German nation is making 
ready to shift the employment of its 
people from armaments to nonmilitary 
manufacturing, as demonstrated by the 
visit of Dr. Walther Funk to develop: 
business with other nations. He gained 
$60,000,000 worth of business with Tur- 
key alone. With a few other adjustments 
relating to Lithuania, the Polish Corridor, 
Danzig and colonies, which should cause 
no crises, it is expected that the world will 
within a relatively short time be pointed 
toward a long period of peace and prosper- 
ity. History will record Chamberlain’s 
policy at Munich as both practical and 
farsighted. American attitude during this 
so-called crisis was not commendable. 

C. I. Kephart. 

Arlington, Va. 


* * 


OUR CHOICE IS ONLY AMONG 
EVILS! 


To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate Mr. Davies on 
his excellent presentation of a viewpoint 
with which I am inclined to disagree. 
(In The Christian Register of October 27.) 

But that is past. And for the future, 
may we hope that all Unitarians will bear 
in mind his pregnant sentences, “Let us 
realize that, when evil is done long enough, 
choice becomes limited to evil. The best 
that can be done for the time being is to 
choose the lesser evil.’ 

What may have been the lesser evil at 
Berchtesgaden none now can ever tell; 
but all of us would hope that America will 
never have to face a Berchtesgaden or a 
Godesberg. 

So, as the lesser evil, let us from now on 
work first, last, and most of all, for re- 
armament, not only physical rearmament, 
but moral rearmament, so that we may 
judge all political measures according 
to their military desirability. And let us, 
most of all, be sure that when our time 
comes we have not only the power to fight 
but the will to fight. 

Thus we may be able to salvage enough 
from the barbarism to come so that, when 
decay strikes the dictatorial states, demo- 
cratic internationalism may build a liberal 
world commonwealth. 
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But, for our time, let us realize that in 
all probability Davies is right, and all is 
evil, and our job is to prepare to fight in 
the words of Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
‘Sf God wills .... until all the wealth 
piled by ....two hundred and fifty 
years of toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn by the lash (concen- 
tration camp) shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword.” But, also, in his 
words, to fight ‘with malice towards 
none, with charity for all.’’ 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
* * 
IN DEFENSE OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


To the Editor: 

Surely it is axiomatic that the attitude of 
a “tree-ripened” liberalism toward those 
who find their highest spiritual satisfac- 
tions and obtain their own satisfying re- 
sults in ways that are not ours should be— 
liberal. I wish I could feel that the atti- 
tude of The Register toward the Oxford 
Group meets that basic requirement; but, 
after your editorial in the October 6th 
issue, I cannot. 

To one, at least, who has been schooled 
in the liberal faith (Meadville, 1903) and 
who recently has had the great privilege of 
attending many Oxford Group meetings, 
that editorial is a thorn in the spirit. It 
does not hurt the Group, because its stric- 
tures do not “‘come within a mile” of hit- 
ting the mark; but it does grievously wound 
liberalism, itself, in the house of its friends, 
and in the very heart of that house which is 
dedicated to religious tolerance and neigh- 
borliness among widely divergent faiths. 

I was not taught that anything calling 
itself liberalism could be pharisaical; I had 
to find that out for myself, and in myself. 
I was taught that liberal religion and the 
spirit of scientific inquiry have a special 
affinity; and if that means anything, it 
means, to me, that I must not expect my- 
self or my particular group of truth-seek- 
ers to monopolize all the worth-while re- 
sults; that I must always hold my mind 
open to the discoveries and techniques of 
others and never judge their value on the 
basis of mere hearsay evidence or insuffi- 
cient and hastily assembled data. 

It is true that other snap-judges, sur- 
veying the Oxford scene momentarily, from 
a distance and through the little end of a 
telescope, have recorded their misconcep- 
tions in much more regrettable detail. 
You have contented yourself mainly with 
summarizing the views of others, and have 
even given more space to a favorable atti- 
tude than to an antagonistic one. But you 
reveal the fact that you choose to stand a 
long way off and raise your eyebrows, in- 
stead of coming close and looking into the 
eyes of this soul-searching spiritual renais- 
sance. 

The very fact that you refer to ‘“‘a great 
deal of satirical comment in the press” and 
utterly ignore the great deal of eager and 
enthusiastic welcome, and of earned and 
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measured respect, in the press of many 
lands, shows which way the wind is blow- 
ing. And to say—in attempted explana- 
tion of the fact that the ‘“‘levelheaded”’ 
Scandinavians are being swept “‘like wild- 
fire’ by the Group—that, perhaps, ‘“‘when 
the ideas of the Oxford Group are trans- 
lated into Scandinavian thought forms 
they make better sense than we associate 
them with,’’—here, indubitably, is over- 
simplification at its simplest! How about 
Holland, another extremely hardheaded 
country, in which the Group is making 
much headway? Does some vagary of 
translation obtain there, too? How about 
the headhunters of New Guinea, whole 
villages of which have responded amaz- 
ingly? Is their language also kinder to 
the Group than English? Or is it, pos- 
sibly, that the Group is dealing exclusively 
with applied religion—religion-in-action, 
—freed of all creedal, racial, or linguistic 
complications, and speaking its own uni- 
versal language of religious experience 
which, unfortunately, intellectualistic crit- 
ics cannot grasp? 

I wish The Register might have been big 
enough to commend the Group for having 
proved conclusively that men and women 
can be “born again,” in the twentieth 
century, in all walks of life and in many 
countries, with none of that overemotional 
hocus-pocus which we associate with the 
old revivalism. That achievement con- 
stitutes a great stride in religious progress. 
The Group has made conversion under- 
standable and acceptable to me, for the 
first time, as I have heard both intellectual 
pagans and life-long church members tell, 
in simple, moving, transparently sincere 
words, and with perfect poise and sweet 
reasonableness, of the complete spiritual 
revolution with which the Group has 
transformed their lives. 

I wish The Register might have come 
close enough to the Group to discover that 
it has what one is tempted to call a notice- 
able “Unitarian” aspect: that is, that most 
of its members seem to go directly to God, 
instead of to Jesus Christ, for guidance; 
and that God’s name appears to be men- 
tioned at least ten times, in their books and 
meetings, to one reference to a mediatorial 
Christ. This is even observable in Catho- 
lic members of the Group. 

Of course, Dr. Buchman’s followers are 
“sharply criticized’; so was Jesus; so is 
everything that involves sterner and more 
insistent inner demands upon the individ- 
ual than most of us (myself included) are 
ready to accept. 

For many years, I have lived—and not 
alone—in the “glass house’’ of liberalism, 
intellectualizing and poetizing my religion, 
but failing, in many, many directions, to 
live it and work at it. Sinning against my 
own ideals, every day and every hour, I 
have persistently shied away from the word 
“sin.” I have lightheartedly assumed 
that, because my standards were high, and 
because I spasmodically and ineffectually 
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tried to live up to them—in those thousand 
and one little daily ways which prove 
whether our preaching is vain or not—I 
must be a pretty good sort of liberal Chris— 
tian, after all, and had earned the right to: 
hand on the torch of religious progress. 
The Oxford Group—of which I am still 
only a barren camp-follower—has brought 
my shortcomings home to me as nothing 
else ever has done. 

I am at least tagging along after good 
company—such good and distinguished and 
intellectually outstanding company, and 
in such numbers, that it would seem your 
prevailing mood might better be that which 
led you to speak of Sven Stolpe as “‘making 
the whole thing sound as reasonable, as 
sane, as healthy-minded, as, in our opin- 
ion, the extracts sound which we have 
given.” For that’s exactly what it is; 
and closer acquaintance is sure to confirm. 
and deepen that impression. 

Samuel Charles Spalding. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


(To be liberal does not mean that one 
must refrain from criticism. As our corre- 
spondent admits, we were reporting, 
rather than commenting, and gave both 
pro and con. He misapprehends our 
point—probably we did not speak explic— 
itly enough—that the tenets of the move- 
ment may not quite mean the same thing 
when translated into the Scandinavian. 
tongues. We did not mean anything so 
crude as mistranslations—though those 
have played their part in darkening in- 
ternational philosophical argumentation. 
We simply meant that the connotations: 
of apparently corresponding words dif- 
fered. As for Holland, it is very much 
allied in kultur, we believe, to the Scandi- 
navian countries. But when, in this coun- 
try, a leader of the movement talks about 
saving the world by converting some of the 
present dictators, we simply do not feel 
that in following him we would be, in our 
cofrespondent’s phrase, ‘‘tagging after 
good company.’’—Ed.) 


* * 
WANTED: OLD HYMN BOOKS 


To the Editor: 

We have had a request for some old 
hymnals for use in the church at Shelter 
Neck, N. C., nine miles away from Bur- 
gaw, N. C., which is the post-office address. 
This Unitarian-Universalist group has re- 
newed interest and zeal under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Gustav Ulrich, Seven Springs, 
N. C., who is serving as minister of the 
Shelter Neck church. 

If there are any churches which have 
copies of the old hymnal which they are 
not using, the gift of these books would be 
greatly appreciated by the church at Shel- 
ter Neck. 

Will you please insert an article in the 
Register asking for such a gift? 

Virginia G. Weir. 
Church of Our Father ( Unitarian- Univer- 
salist), Cass Ave. at Forest, Detroit, Mich. 
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Senexet Hurricane Damage 
Repaired by Hartford Volunteers 


Senexet took heavy punishment during 
the hurricane but no time is being lost in 
starting the work of rehabilitation. Thir- 
teen members of the Hartford Laymen’s 
League chapter stayed there over the 
week-end of October 23 and cleared off 
the slash in the vicinity of the house. See- 
ing that the eleven acre stand of first 
growth pine was destroyed, conservatively 
estimated at one thousand trees, these 
volunteers tackled the seemingly impos- 
sible. However, as one of them wrote to a 
Senexet trustee, ‘Some progress was 
made, at least enough to be evident, but an 
almost infinite amount of work remains 
to clear the grounds of the fallen trees and 
reduce the timber to marketable form.” 
An example has been set, however, which 
may stimulate other groups whose mem- 
bers have enjoyed Senexet into volunteer- 
ing similar aid. 

Meanwhile the destruction around the 
house has not been allowed to interfere 
with its program—with the exception of the 
week-end immediately following the hurri- 
cane when the visit of a group of twenty- 
five Smith College freshmen had to be 
called off. The Women’s Retreat con- 
ducted by Rev. Wilton E. Cross and Rey. 
Earl C. Davis was held, however, October 
12 to 14, and other retreats are planned at 
intervals during the coming winter. 

Meanwhile the rehabilitation of Senexet 
cannot be carried on without funds and the 
directors are already appealing to all who 
know and love the spot. That Senexet is 
loved not only by our own fellowship but 
by members and groups in other churches 
who have shared our enjoyment of it is 
evident from the following editorial quoted 
from The Christian Leader: 


The Essential Senexet Is Not Destroyed 


The beloved minister of King’s Chapel in 
Boston, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, has taken 
upon his shoulders the task of raising 
money for emergency work at Senexet 
Pines made necessary by the great storm of 
September 21. 

Unitarians, Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists, with representatives of other 
Churches, have used this beautiful place 
of retreat put freely at their disposal by 
the Unitarian committee in charge. 

There is no more ideal place in New Eng- 
land available for retreats, group confer- 
ences and church gatherings. Our Idle- 
wild Fellowship goes there every year. 
Ministers meet there with official boards. 
Innumerable beautiful services have been 
rendered by this house. Now Senexet is 
in trouble, not wiped out but hurt. All 
the pines are down in a tangled mess, a 
thousand glorious trees where we have 
walked and talked together. The house 
has been repaired, but nobody can put the 
fallen trees in place again. 


Mrs. Theodore Williams, who has done 
so much for Senexet, wrote to the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp: “Count me undefeated. 
Tomorrow I begin. The Young People’s 
Religious Union will reforest and will live 
to see their trees grow.” 

Dr. Charles E. Park wrote to Palfrey 
Perkins soon after the hurricane a letter 
in which there was this great paragraph: 

“‘Remember that the essential treasure 
which is and always has been Senexet, is 
not destroyed and cannot be injured by 
anything that Nature can do. It is in our 
hands to preserve, and it is still safe. The 


pines added their great share to the spell. 
of the place, but every aspect of God’s° 


nature has its charm; and we should have 
learned to love Senexet just as much had 
there never been pines, but something else; 
and now we shall speedily learn to love 
that something else. The sanctuary under 
a different guise will be as precious and as 
dearly beloved.” 

Yes, every aspect of God’s nature has its 
charm. There are millions of acres of sky 
at Senexet. There are miles of curving 
lake shore. There is the lake itself. And 
the rolling country of northern Connecticut 
round about has a spell of its own. 

The friends of Senexet have rallied. We 
must join in. 

ee | 
FURTHER STEPS 
BIRTH CONTROL 
LEAGUE’S POLICY 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
recently refused to hear the appeal of the 
defendants in the case of the North Shore 
Mothers’ Health Office, one of the centers 
sponsored by the Birth Control League of 
Massachusetts. The appeal was refused 
“for want of a substantial federal ques- 
tion.” 

Subsequent to this ruling by the Supreme 
Court the defendants in the North Shore 
case paid their fines. The two officers of 
the League, who were arrested in Boston 
for distributing a leaflet to social workers 
which gave the addresses of the Mothers’ 
Health Offices, dropped their appeal to 
the Superior Court and also paid their 
fines. Mrs. Hawkridge, president of the 
League, has made the following statement 
on the course decided upon by the League: 

“We believe that the continuation of our 
case in the courts would have added little 
to the legal clarification of the situation, 
because of the fact that the question was 
raised in very general terms. The courts 
have not had the opportunity of passing 
judgment on the birth control law as ap- 
plied to any particular case, such as one 
where the absence of advice would lead 
to the death of a mother suffering from 
tuberculosis or cancer, or the death of a 
new-born child due to improper spacing of 
births, or innumerable other causes. We 
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are convinced that the physicians of our 
community will never consent to allow 
women to leave their offices doomed to 
death or disease because of the failure of 
the physicians to give advice. 

‘Nor do we think that the medical pro- 
fession will degrade itself by becoming a 
body of stealthy bootleggers, dispensing 
contraceptive articles and information in a 
surreptitious fashion. We feel confident 
that if the fundamental issue is sharply 
and directly placed before the courts in a 
proper case, the existing decisions will be 
distinguished and clarified, and the law 
will not be construed, as it is by some 
people today, to prohibit a particular doc- 
tor from giving a particular contraceptive 
to a particular patient suffering from a par- 
ticular disease in a case where pregnancy 
might mean death to the mother, or death 
or disease to the child. From advice and 
information we have received we are con- 
vinced that the courts will welcome an 
opportunity for such clarification and thus 
be in line with all the other states in the 
nation. It is our intention to bring one or 
more such test cases in the near future.” 

* * 


NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
WORKS OUT NEW PROGRAM 


The North Central Conference opened 
on Saturday evening, October 22, with a 
public meeting in the Unitarian church of 
Bloomington, IIll., at which Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, vice president of. the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke on “The Con- 
tribution of Liberal Religion to American 
Democracy.”” The conference sermon 
was preached on Sunday morning by Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein of the Unity 
Church Society of Hinsdale, Ill., on ‘‘Uni- 
tarianism Challenges Today’s Orthodoxy.” 

The first business session of the confer- 
ence was held Sunday afternoon and _ pic- 
tures of the activities of the American 
Unitarian Association were shown. The 
principal discussion of the session per- 
tained to the desirability of continuing the 
organization of the conference. After 
much debate there was general agreement 
that this particular conference was neces- 
sary and a new program of activity was 
developed. Rev. Robert S. Turner of 
Shelbyville, Ill., was elected president for 
the coming year. 

Rey. Laurance R. Plank of the First 
Unitarian Church of St. Louis, Mo., spoke 
to the conference on the subject, ‘‘Uni- 
tarianism and Democracy, One and Insep- 
arable,” on Sunday evening. The confer- 
ence continued with a business session on 
Monday morning, followed by two lunch- 
eons, one for the ministers and one for 
members of the Alliance branches of the 
Illinois churches. ; 

Dr. Everett M. Baker spoke to the 
ministers’ conference about several im- 
portant denominational projects. Rey. 
John Brogden of Urbana, Ill., addressed 
the concluding session of the conference 
following the luncheons. 
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Dr. Dexter on Way to Czechoslovakia 
to Canvass Possibilities of Aid 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, left for 
Czechoslovakia on the “Queen Mary” 
which sailed from New York Friday, 
November 4. His journey is the first step 
in a joint enterprise in which the American 
Unitarian Association and the American 
Friends Service Committee will seek to 
bring moral and personal aid to those 
Czechs, united to us through the bonds of 
common religious and liberal interests, 
who are suffering from the dislocation of 
their religious and personal lives. 

As was announced in The Christian 
Register the other week, the American 
Unitarian Association felt the urgent 
necessity to bring aid and comfort to our 
friends in Czechoslovakia. The problem, 
however, presented unusual difficulties. 
It was not known what conditions would 
be met, what freedom of action any Amer- 
ican representatives might have, even the 
kind of help that would be needed. 

An exploratory committee was therefore 
appointed and as a result of its delibera- 
tions and those of the American Unitarian 
Association’s executive committee, it was 
decided to ask the Friends Service Com- 
mittee if they would join with us in the 
enterprise. 

The Friends decided to do this and also 
agreed with the Unitarians that a pre- 
liminary survey should be undertaken be- 
fore asking for subscriptions for the actual 
enterprise. They appointed Richard Wood 
of their service committee to join Dr. 
Dexter. Mr. Wood was in London at the 
time and proceeded from there to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The idea of the enterprise is not to du- 
plicate any other types of relief—such as 
that now being rendered through the Red 
Cross and other sources such as the com- 
mittee set up by Nicholas Murray Butler 
in New York—but to render the type of 
personal service which the Friends have 
already rendered in Vienna and other 
stricken areas. 

Dr. Dexter plans to return to America 
early in December, and at that time de- 
tailed plans will be worked out between the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Friends, with the cooperation, perhaps, of 
any other groups interested in aiding the 
work. Dr. Dexter will then embark on a 
campaign to raise funds and he will also 
direct activities incident to sending per- 
sonnel to Czechoslovakia. 

While no solicitation for funds will be 
made until it has been decided definitely 
how they will be used and about what 
amounts will be needed, it should be em- 
phasized that these funds will have to be 
raised through the generosity of Unitarians, 
Friends, and whosoever may be inter- 
ested. Even Dr. Dexter’s journey to 


Czechoslovakia has been made in the faith 
that subscriptions will come in to cover his 
expenses which, however, will be under a 
thousand dollars. 

The choice of Dr. Dexter to make this 
preliminary survey depended not only on 
his official position but on the fact that he 
has already had close contacts with Czecho- 
slovakia. He spent some time there a 
year ago at the request of the Czechoslovak 
Church and was there again this summer. 


* * 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
CHURCH FRIENDSHIP 


Six of the Protestant churches tried out 
the plan—unique in East Boston, Mass.—of 
exchanging pulpits on a Sunday morning. 
The element of surprise entered in by 
keeping the people of the different churches 
in ignorance which minister would face 
them at the opening of service. 

It seemed that the only way to eliminate 
choice and preference was to resort to the 
old method of reaching into the hat and 
letting chance decide the fate of the 
churches, with the result :— 

The Universalist went to the Methodist; 
the Methodist to the Universalist; the 
Presbyterian to the Episcopal; the Baptist 
to the Presbyterian; the Episcopal to the 
Unitarian; and the Unitarian to the Baptist 
church. 

This venture of the ministers is now 
heartily endorsed by the people of the 
churches. 

Union services have been held on Sunday 
evenings for several years at which all of 
the ministers have taken part and a friendly 
cooperative spirit has been established; 
but the growth of this spirit has been 
gradual. 

The East Boston church field has be- 
come a very difficult one because of the 
influx of a largely non-Protestant element 
and the dying off and moving out of the 
old-time church-going people. 

What will be the future of these churches 
might be predicted by the loyal who now 
stand by, but that seems not to affect 
their devotion and allegiance even to a 
losing cause—if it is that. 

Meanwhile, the faithful service of years 
will speak for itself in the lives of the people 
of this isolated community. 

Will the readers of this account give us 
an occasional kindly thought? 

But—the picture of cooperation among 
the churches of East Boston would not be 
complete were nothing said of the seven 
years meeting together of the women of the 
different churches under the name of the 
East Boston Federation of Women’s 


Church Societies. 


Their meeting together religiously and 
socially has gone far towards eliminating 
the religious differences and promoting the 
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spirit of good fellowship among the 
churches. Let it also be said that the 
promoter and leading spirit of this move- 
ment among the women of the East Boston 
churches is one of our own Unitarian 
women, Mrs. S. L. Elberfeld. 

* * 


FELLOWSHIP WEEK IN SAN DIEGO 


Fellowship week was observed in the 
First Unitarian Church of San Diego from 
October 10 to October 17 inclusive. From 
the 10th to the 15th every family was 
visited by some member of the church and 
on Sunday the 16th was held the fellowship 
service, which was largely attended. The 
affair culminated in the fellowship dinner 
held the following evening, October 17, 
which crowded the church dining room 
to more than capacity. The program 
started informally with community singing, 
after which Fred Ingram was introduced as 
toastmaster. He called upon several 
people, some old members and some new- 
comers, who spoke briefly. All seemed to 
agree that they had found the San Diego 
church a place of fellowship and friend- 
liness and that our minister is giving his 
people better spiritual food all the time. 

Dr. Bard voiced his appreciation, but 
said if he had grown and developed spirit- 
ually during his more than twenty-five 
years in San Diego it was as much due to 
the inspiration he had received from his 
people. A very happy evening closed by 
the singing of a group of songs by the 
church soloist, Mrs. Day. 

A number of young people, mostly mar- 
ried young people, have recently formed a 
social and study group. 

* * 


“GET TOGETHER”? AT SECOND 
CHURCH OF BOSTON 


The fall ‘‘Get-Together’ of the men of 
the Unitarian churches of Boston and 
vicinity will be held in the Second Church 
of Boston, 880 Beacon Street, Tuesday 
evening, November 15, under the joint 
auspices of the Second Unitarian Society 
of Brookline, the Church of the Disciples, 
and the Second Church. Supper will be 
served at 6.30. Men of all the neighboring 
churches are invited. 

The moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Hon. Sanford Bates, 
will speak on ‘‘Religion and Politics’ and 
Llewellyn Jones, editor of The Christian 
Register, will also speak. 

* * 
MEREDITH TO ADDRESS EVENING 
ALLIANCE 


The November meeting of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston will be held in 
the parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church on Thursday, the tenth, with an 
address by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, First 
Parish in Watertown, Mass. Supper at 
six o’clock. Business meeting at 7.15, Mr. 
Meredith speaking at 7.45. The chairman 
will be Mrs. Elsie A. Foster. All women 
interested are cordially invited to attend. 
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IOWA CONFERENCE HOLDS 
SYMPOSIUM ON DEMOCRACY 


The sixty-first annual conference of the 
Towa Unitarian Association was held at the 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, on October 17 to 19. The general 
theme of the sessions was “Unitarianism 
and Democracy, One and Inseparable.”’ 

On Monday evening Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank of the First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis, Mo., spoke on ‘‘Cosmic Reality and 
the Democratic Process.’”’ <A fellowship 
dinner was held preceding the service. 
On Tuesday evening, October 18, three 
papers were presented, by Rey. Andrew X. 
Mahy, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Keokuk, Iowa, Rev. Henry 
Clark of Sioux City and Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Mr. Call pointed out the fact 
that although the Unitarian Church had 
no theological or political creed there are 
certain fundamental principles on which 
Unitarians might come to agreement: 
“Tn truth as revealed by science, in reason 
as the process of truth, in liberty as the 
atmosphere of reason, in tolerance as the 
fruit of liberty, in democracy as the or- 
ganization of tolerance, in peace as the goal 
of democracy, in brotherhood as the re- 
ward of peace.” 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
spoke to an Alliance luncheon and Charles 
H. Luecking, district counselor of the 
Laymen’s League, spoke to a special lay- 
‘men’s luncheon. 

The evening meeting of the conference 
-was addressed by Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, speaking on the 
subject, ‘“‘The Unitarian Contribution to 
American Democracy.” 

Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke to a well attended business session 
of the conference on Wednesday morning, 
following which there was a meeting of the 
ministers for a conference on denomina- 
tional affairs conducted by Dr. Baker. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. R. S. 
HILTON AT ALTON, ILL. 


Rey. Randall 8. Hilton, formerly min- 
ister of the first Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Castine, Maine, was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Alton, Ill., on Thursday eve- 
ning, October 20. 

The prayer was delivered by Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. The charge to the 
minister was given by Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank of St. Louis, Mo., and the charge to 
the congregation was given by Rev. Wal- 
lace W. Robbins, formerly minister of the 
Alton church, now minister of Unity 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, executive vice president of the 
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American Unitarian Association, preached 
the sermon. 
A reception in the parish house followed 
the service. 
co * 


DR. CORNISH TO VISIT 
LIBERAL CHURCHES IN 
PHILIPPINES AND INDIES 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, and Mrs. 
Cornish, will sail from Vancouver, B. C., 
on the ‘‘Empress of Canada,’’ November 
12, 1988, for an extended visit to the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines and, if 
present plans are carried out, also to the 
Liberal Church in the Dutch East Indies. 
Dr. Cornish was for ten years president of. 


the American Unitarian Association and’ 


for many years has been active in the in- 
ternational work of the liberal churches. 
He was chairman of the Anglo-American 
Church commission sent to Rumania in 
1922 and 1924. He prepared a study of 
the situation there, ‘“‘Transylvania in 
1922,’’ which was published in 1928. He 
was also one of the prime movers in the 
establishment of the minorities commis- 
sion in the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 

Dr. Cornish’s connection with the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines dates 
back many years and it was at his invita- 
tion that Archbishop Aglipay, the head of 
the movement which embraces several 
million Filipinos, came to the United 
States, first in 1931 and then again in 1934. 
This followed a visit by a commission of 
American Unitarians to the Philippines a 
few years previous to Archbishop Agli- 
pay’s first trip here. The Independent 
Church of the Philippines is a member of 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. It 
is one of the most interesting movements 
of our time. Archbishop Aglipay was an 
associate of Aguinaldo and through his 
indefatigable labors there has been es- 
tablished in the island a strong, vigorous 
Church made up mainly of former mem- 
bers of the Roman Church. This Church 
has a liberal theological point of view and 
is in close affiliation with liberal groups 
the world over. One of Dr. Cornish’s 
purposes in this visit is to help with 
the establishment of adequate theological 
training for the priests of this Church. 

Dr. Cornish’s visit to the Dutch East 
Indies is intended to bring into closer 
contact the various groups of Dutch lib- 
erals in the islands, of whom there are 
many. 

The trip of Dr. and Mrs. Cornish is of 
immense significance as illustrating the 
world-wide sweep of the liberal religious 
movement. It is the first time that the 
president of the International Association 
has visited the liberal churches in the Far 
East and his visit will therefore be of the 
greatest importance. 


‘Nature,’ by Dr. J. M. Reinhardt, profes- 
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KANSAS FEDERATION DISCUSSES 
RELIGION AND THE LAYMAN | 


The Wichita Conference opened with a 
fellowship dinner in the Shirkmere Hotel | 
of Wichita, Kan., on Saturday evening, © 
October 15. Following the dinner there 
was an address, ‘“‘The Nature of Human 


sor of sociology at the University of Ne- 
braska. A dance and social hour in the ball- 
room of the hotel concluded the evening’s © 
program. 

The second conference session began — 
with the morning service at the church on — 
Sunday. Rev. C. G. McCallister, minister 
of the Community Church (Unitarian) of 
Topeka, Kan., preached the sermon on 
“The Passing of the Gods.” The service 
was conducted by Rev. Gerald F. Weary, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Wichita. 

Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke to the conference in the afternoon on 
the subject, “The Importance of Religious 
Education.”” Later in the afternoon a 
symposium was held on the subject, ‘The 
Layman and the Liberal Church,” in 
which Rey. Russell E. Simmons, minister 
of the First Unitarian Society of Salina, 
Kan., spoke on ‘‘The Dynamics of Liberal 
Religion for the Layman,’ and W. J. 
Burns, member of the personnel depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe railroad and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Western Confer- 
ence, spoke on the subject, ‘“The Religious 
Liberal and His Church.” Edward J. 
Rooney, a prominent Topeka attorney and 
a member of the Unitarian church of To- 
peka, spoke on the subject, ‘“The Religious 
Liberal and Social Action.” 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian- Women, 
spoke to a joint session of the Missouri 
Valley Associate Alliance and the Kansas 
Conference of Evening Alliances. 

The evening session of the conference 
was one of the outstanding events of the 
weekend. Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, min- 
ister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church of 
Kansas City, who is the acting chairman of 
the Kansas City Civil Liberties Union and 
the national director of Friends of De- 
mocracy, spoke on “The Threat of Fascism 
in America.””’ On Monday morning Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, executive vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, con- 
ducted a’symposium on ‘‘Major Problems 
Confronting Religious Liberals.” Rev. H. 
Lee Jones, minister of the Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kan., read a paper entitled 
“The Machine God.” ° 

The conference concluded with a lunch- 
eon at which Dr. Baker spoke on the sub- 
ject, “‘The Challenge of Liberal Religion,” 
following which he showed to the dele- 
gates the pictures taken at the Association 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. 
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‘CUMMINS TO ADDRESS FIRST 
PARISH OF DORCHESTER 


As previously announced, Dr. Robert 
‘Cummins, newly installed superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, will make his 
first appearance in this new capacity before 
a Unitarian audience at the fall meeting of 
the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference to be held 
this coming Sunday, November 13, at 
_ 3.45 p. m., in the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. His subject will be 
“Rethinking Our Position.’”’ In the. eve- 
ning there will be the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
‘Churches, with the Barnard Memorial 
choirs rendering the music for the devo- 


‘tional service. 
* tt 


CHANNING CONFERENCE 


The 145th session of the Channing Con- 
ference was held at the church of the First 
Unitarian Society of Fall River, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, October 
-30. The minister of the church, Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson, conducted the devotion- 
al service. William E. Emery, president 
of the conference, greeted the large num- 
ber present and recalled the fact that ninety 
years ago Rev. Samuel Longfellow was in- 
stalled as minister there. 

During the business session that followed 
Rev. Wm. H. Parker of Fairhaven reported 
on the most successful interchange of min- 
isters of the conference which had taken 
place the Sunday before. Miss Helen C. 
Robertson outlined the plans of the South- 
ern New England Council of Church Con- 
ferences, and it was voted unanimously to 
support this project and guarantee the re- 
quested amount of $120 a year, the equiva- 
lent of $10 annually from each of our 
twelve active churches. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode of the West- 
minster Church of Providence, R. I. He 
gave a picture of the Wellesley Institute of 
Social Progress, showing how the mingling 
for two weeks in the summer of widely 
different types of thinking people makes 
for sensitizing their ‘“‘inner sight’? and 
brings about a better understanding among 
those responsible for our social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Llewellyn Jones, editor of The Christian 
Register, told of the Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Movement, tracing its development 
since 1844 and explaining its workings. 
Mr. Jones pointed out the advantages to 
the individual from cooperative buying, 
and showed how, with a gradual develop- 
ment, a powerful democratic force for peace 
would grow up. 

The ladies of the Fall River church 
served supper and the evening session was 
-opened by a brief service of worship led 
by Rev. Mrs. Gredler of Norton. The ad- 
‘dress, “‘Denominationalism in a Free 
Church,” effectively introduced to the 
-conference a new member, Rev. Duncan 
Howlett of New Bedford, Mass. Mr. 
‘Howlett gave reasons why the Unitarians 


might join with the already formulated 
movement for one great Christian Church, 
but proved for us that our faith in man 
and his possibilities, rather than our faith 
in a book and its officers to interpret it, 
made it impossible for us to merge. It is for 
us to make our faith articulate and transfer 
to others our Unitarian doctrines which can 
stand all criticism. 
Helen M. Powell, Secretary. 


* * 


LILLA BANCROFT PRATT 


An ardent and capable supporter of 
Unitarian interests, Mrs.. Pratt, wife of 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt, died suddenly on 
October 8 at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
where she and Dr. Pratt were staying. 
Mrs. Pratt belonged to the loyal Bancroft 
family of Hopedale, Mass., and was a 
sister of Miss Anna M. Bancroft. Her in- 
fluence has been appreciatively known in 
the churches of Hopedale, Boston, Rich- 
mond, and in other places of the South 
where she and Dr..Pratt often visited. 

Mrs. Pratt had-been a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, an active 
member of the Women’s Alliance and a 
supporter of the school at Watha, N. C., 
where she was a volunteer worker for a 
year. 

She had devoted her whole life to the 
Unitarian cause. She was a strong charac- 
ter of unusual efficiency and a rare per- 
sonality. So full of friendliness and per- 
sonal charm, she was heartily welcomed in 
our churches and did much in many places 
to make winsome the faith in which she 
strongly believed. 


* * 


PERSONAL NOTES 


We have been asked the name of the 
writer of the letter to Frederic H. Fay, 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Laymen’s League, which formed part of 
the article, ‘‘Theism and—or Humanism: 
An Exchange of Letters,’ appearing in our 
issue of October 20. The letter was written 
by Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R. I. 


Rev. John W. Laws who was graduated 
from Meadville last June has been called 
to Duxbury, Mass., the call being effective 
at once. 


Rev. John O. Fisher has resigned from 
his ministry in Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
accept a call in Framingham, Mass., ef- 
fective January 1. 


Rev. Dayton T. Yoder left Montpelier, 
Vt., October 15 to accept a call to Spokane, 
Wash. 


Rey. Edward Archer Day, minister of 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, 
Minn., was united in marriage with Miss 
Vivian Thomas of Rochester, on Monday 
afternoon, October 31, in the sanctuary of 
the Rochester church. Dr. John H. Diet- 
rich, minister emeritus of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Minneapolis, read the ser- 
vice. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES INNEWBURGH 


The Church of Our Father, little Uni- 
tarian outpost of Newburgh, in the Hud- 
son Valley, begins its new church year 
with a vigorous program and with un- 
dimmed hope. This church founded, two 
years ago, the first public forum in the 
community and is carrying on this work 
despite many discouragements. The fo- 
rum begins its season with several sym- 
posia on the issues of the campaign by 
candidates on the republican, democratic, 
and American labor party platforms. The 
minister of the church is a leader in the 
local housing program as well as in the 
group that is trying to bridge the gulf 
between whites and Negroes by organizing 
a community council of young people rep- 
resenting both races. 

In the church, the minister has intro- 
duced several features that have added 
interest and quality to the service; every 
service features readings from the great 
classics of English literature, and, for the 
next few months, readings from Shakes- 
peare are used for the second lesson. As 
the minister is an amateur pianist, the 
offertory music frequently presents organ 
and piano numbers of quality. Plans 
have been made for the forming of a 
“College Club”’ where, under the leadership 
of the minister and his wife, both accred- 
ited college teachers, college studies may 
be pursued by those who are unable for 
the time being to matriculate in an ac- 
credited college or university. 

The Men’s Club continues its monthly 
meetings of information and fellowship, 
and the Women’s Alliance is as ever on 
the qui vive. 


* * 


ANDOVER-NEWTON CONVOCATION 


This year Andover Newton holds its first 
convocation for alumni and near-by pastors. 
The outside speakers are to be Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones of Haverford College and Dr. 
Herbert Gezork, author of ‘“Thus I Saw the 
World,” authority on the Youth Move- 
ment in Germany, preacher, and lecturer 
on international relations, recently of 
Berlin. 

The general theme of the convocation 
will be ““The Free Church and the Chang- 
ing Order.’ Sessions will start Monday 
evening, November 21, with an informal 
meeting with Dr. Gezork. The morning 
and afternoon lectures Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be given by Dr. Jones and 
Dr. Gezork respectively. These will be 
preceded by a half hour devotional period 
in the chapel beginning at 9.30 and 
2.30. 

On Tuesday evening at 7.30 in the 
Assembly Hall a symposium will be held 
on “Congregationalism and the World 
Council of Churches.” The leaders will 
be Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach and Dr. 
Gezork. 

Conference hours with the speakers and 
with members of the faculty are scheduled 
for immediately after each lecture. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Gothic Invasion 

“We did not follow this road all the way 
to Athol, but left it to cut over to Peters- 
ham—a place where John Fiske wrote 
many of his histories, where Earl Davis, 
president of the Register board, is minister 
of the Unitarian church, and which has 
been a literary center for generations. The 
Unitarians had just held a convention 
there. Now it looked terribly devastated.” 
—Johannes in The Christian Leader. 

Johannes is probably used to such tame 
affairs as American Legion conventions. 
What a bunch of live Unitarians can do to 
a ey, center is quite something. 


It Happened i in Hingham, Mass. 

The following incident represents, not a 
common attitude of persons in the town, 
but a childish misapprehension. A First 
Parish mother, who had taught her young 
child the Lord’s Prayer, was shocked 
to hear her say one, night'-at bed time: 
—Thy kingdom eome, .thy’ will be done, 
on earth as-it is in Hingham.” 


—And This, in- Chicago 

The above reminds us of George, aged 
seven, who not only learned the Lord’s 
Prayer but became definitely theistic in 
the Sunday school of a humanistic church 
in Chicago. When he heard, one Sunday, 
of the Buddhist praying wheel he adapted 
the idea to his own needs. Typewriting 
the Lord’s Prayer on a sheet of paper he 
sealed it in a box, tied a string to the box, 
whirled it around, and very seriously in- 
formed his mother that he was saying the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Buddhist manner. 
However, in typewriting the petition he 
made this casual emendation: ‘Holloed 
-be thy name.” 


Law Enforcement Note 

“Rubber Stamps to Comply with the 
New Wage and Hour Law’’—it startled us 
to read that so soon after reading that 
Mr. Perkins the battery maker would not. 
Further perusal, however, disclosed that 
contrary to recent usage rubber stamps in 
that context did not mean echoers of 
Rooseveltian policy but devices made of 
rubber which stamp impressions. 


Life is Getting So Complicated 

From E. H. W. of Chicago comes a sug- 
gestion that we look into a book, ‘‘Per- 
sonalist Manifesto,’’ which contains a new 
word, ‘“Communitarianism,’”’ which one 
would naturally think was the result of a 
study by the late Luther Burbank of 
Communism and Unitarianism. Well, it 
isn’t. It is a suggested basis for a new 
civilization! 


Brief Book Review Department 
Petting: Wise or Otherwise? by Ed- 
win Leavitt Clarke. Association Press, 
25 cents. 
Otherwise. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“The Stake of the Church 
in Democracy” 


by PAYSON SMITH 
The League’s latest publication 


TIMELY (CHALLENGING PROPHETIC 


Free copies may be had on request 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., foto Phe Mass. “t- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people's group 
at 6.30 p. m 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, 
November 15-18, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ 
Church, Cambridge. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 12 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore,, Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2-p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 4 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
3.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON — 


Will find the following hotel wee of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath. $3.00 up 


